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Ever since the Bolshevik revolution of No- 
vember 1917 the West has tended to agree with 
Winston Churchill’s pithy statement that Russia 
is a riddle wrapped in mystery. Partly due to 
lack of knowledge about Russia’s past history, 
partly due to fear about the methods and ob- 
jectives of the Soviet leaders, many Americans 
have gone from one extreme to another in ap- 
praising the U.S.S.R. What is fact, what is fancy, 
about Russia now that a new group of men has 
succeeded to Stalin’s heritage? This book pro- 
vides basic material for a realistic appraisal of 
contemporary Russia. 
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Russia 
After Stalin 


by Philip E. Mosely 


WHAT THE SOviET UNION Is, AND WHAT ITS LEADERS intend to do 
with its great power, affect directly the lives of the one-third of 
the world which it controls or dominates. Indirectly, Soviet de- 
cisions have a far-reaching effect on the thoughts and actions of 
the rest of mankind. 

Since the close of World War II the power to decide the future 
course of human events has been increasingly polarized around 
two major centers—the Soviet Union and the United States. The 
development of atomic power has merely speeded up this process. 
What is the nature of the political, economic and military strength 
of the Soviet system? What is the meaning of the dramatic changes 
that have taken place since Joseph Stalin died in March 1953? 
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Rule by Dictatorship 


As we know, the U.S.S.R. is controlled and directed by a highly 
centralized dictatorship. A small group of leaders at the top 
exercises minute control over all aspects of political, economic 
and cultural life. Acting in the name of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union, these leaders issue elaborate instructions in 
all fields of activity. They enforce these instructions through the 
state administration, the party apparatus and the secret police. 

The Soviet dictatorship is extremely secretive. Its actions often 
take the outside world as well as its own people by surprise. It 
makes its purposes and policies public only to the extent necessary 
to promote their fulfillment. Yet its basic philosophy is propa- 
gated ceaselessly and is open to everyone to read and ponder. 
Elections are ceremonial occasions, at which the people are urged 
to express their approval of a single list, presented by the dictator- 
ship. Since it came to power in November 1917, in the turmoil 
of defeat and revolution, the Communist leadership has con- 
stantly coaxed, bullied and driven its people to great achieve- 
ments, and it has maintained and reinforced its monopoly of 
rule by all available means, including the use of secret-police 
terror and concentration camps. 


Rapid Growth of Industry 

By the exercise of its authority the Soviet leadership has trans- 
formed the former Russian Empire into a powerful industrial 
state. Steel production, which amounted to 4.4 million tons in 
1928 at the beginning of the First Five-Year Plan, totaled about 
45 million tons in 1954. Before the Bolshevik revolution of 1917 
machine tools, which form the basis of modern industry, were 
largely imported from abroad. Now the Soviet Union is one of 
the two largest producers of industrial machinery in the world. 
The output of consumer goods—boots, shoes, clothing, furniture, 
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household equipment—has lagged behind the growth of heavy 
industry, and industrialization has not brought about a general 
improvement in living standards. Yet education and cultural 
facilities, including social insurance and medical services, have 
been greatly expanded, and the level of health and the average 
length of life have improved considerably. 


Collectivized Agriculture 

Most of the Soviet peasantry live under a system of collective 
farms, which was imposed on them between 1929 and 1934. Under 
this system the typical peasant has his own hut, raises food and 
vegetables on a private garden-plot of one-quarter to one acre, 
and can keep a cow and a calf, a pig or two, and some chickens. 
From this small family holding he provides a major part of the 
food needed for his household and may have some small left-overs 
to sell on the market. Most of the land belongs to the collectives, 
along with much of the livestock. The government takes a large 
part of the food and raw materials produced by the collectives, 
and by paying low prices for them has secured large resources 
needed for building industrial and military strength. 

The peasant is obliged to work on the collective fields during 
a fixed number of days, and he can be severely penalized for 
failing to meet this obligation. The collective farm keeps track 
of the number of days worked and the type of labor performed, 
and the individual member is paid in kind and cash for this part 
of his work. Rewards and productivity have remained low in 
Soviet agriculture, and millions of peasants have moved to the 
towns to find employment in factories or in building trades. Much 
of the heavy farm-work is carried out by tractors, harvesters and 
other machines, operated by state-owned machine-tractor stations, 
which are paid by the collective farms for this work. The govern- 
ment also owns and operates state farms, on which the workers 
are paid wages in money and in kind. 
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Cultural Monopoly 

The Soviet leadership claims and exercises a monopoly over 
the intellectual and spiritual life of the peoples it rules. Writers, 
musicians, artists and scientists are required to conform to the 
basic demands of the Bolshevik philosophy, which does not allow 
competing ideas or values to be presented. During long periods 
the demand for conformity has reached down into minute details. 
At other times the regime has allowed a small range of variation 
within the basic party philosophy and program. In the fields of 
the natural sciences and technology this system of control has 
not prevented rapid and striking advances, but in the arts and 
literature the official insistence on conformity has stifled initiative 


and experimentation. 


World Claims and Ambitions 

While most people abroad have looked on the Bolshevik revo- 
lution of November 1917 (the “October” revolution, according 
to the pre-1918 calendar) as an event which was more or less 
unique to Russia with its special social problems, the Bolshevik 
leaders have always insisted that it represented but the first stage 
of a world-wide Communist revolution. Between 1919 and 1943 
Moscow was the seat of the Communist International (Comin- 
tern), which, under Soviet direction, worked to organize and 
promote revolutions throughout the world. 

During the final phase of World War II Soviet-type regimes 
were imposed in many countries of Eastern Europe, and by the 
end of 1949 the Chinese Communist party had established its 
rule over mainland China. As Foreign Minister Vyacheslav M. 
Molotov boasted in a speech of February 1955, one-half of the 
population of Europe and one-half of the population of Asia are 
now under Communist rule. In addition, Communist parties are 
active in many countries of the world, and some of them, as in 
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France, Italy and India, are important political forces. As Nikita 
S. Khrushchev, first secretary of the Communist party, reiterated 
in February 1955, the Soviet leadership believes that “the future 
is for communism.” 

The Soviet state is thus a new kind of state. It claims that it 
alone has found the answers to age-old problems of poverty and 
oppression, and it believes that it is engaged in a ceaseless conflict 
for the triumph of its system of power over all other systems. 
It has developed an extreme concentration of power at home, 
has brought other Communist-led nations under its leadership, 
and seeks actively to gain influence and control over peoples be- 
yond the immediate reach of its authority. 


Stalin’s Death 

Within this system of power, authority is exercised nominally 
by the Communist party. However, between 1923 and 1929, after 
a struggle within its ranks, the party itself came under the abso- 
lute control of its general secretary, Joseph Stalin. To a degree 
unrivaled by autocrats of the past, Stalin brought all levers of 
power into his hands. His nod raised party officials, engineers and 
generals to positions of great authority and gave official monopoly 
to artistic, musical and scientific views which he favored. His 
disfavor meant obscurity and frequently annihilation. Stalin com- 
manded the actions of a powerful state. He was also the foun- 
tainhead of dogma, strategy and tactics for a powerful world- 
wide movement. 

Stalin’s disappearance from the scene was in itself a new fact 
of great importance. But what next? Would Stalin be succeeded 
by a “new Stalin,” a similarly absolute dictator? Or would the 
power he had wielded be exercised collectively by a small group 
of leaders? Would the struggle for power weaken the dictatorship, 
make it more attentive to the needs and aspirations of its own 
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people and less hostile toward the non-Soviet world? Would the 
Soviet government turn inward, to raise the standard of living 
at home, or would it continue to subordinate the well-being of 
its people to the aim of maximizing its power and expanding the 
area of Communist control? What did the new leadership mean 
when it proclaimed unceasingly its desire for “coexistence” and 
‘‘peace”? And what do these changes, since March 1953, spell for 
the hopes and fears of the non-Soviet two-thirds of the world? 


Who Runs 
Russia Today ? 


WHETHER OR NOT STALIN INTENDED TO PAVE THE WAY for an orderly 
transfer of power to a single chosen successor remains a matter of 
doubt. At any event, his long rule had shaped the main instru- 
ments of control: the dictatorial party, the all-knowing secret- 
police apparatus, the governmental administration, the armed 
forces, the huge state-operated or state-controlled economic sys- 
tem. Has a one-man supremacy re-emerged, or is the Soviet Union 
ruled by a “collective leadership”? 


The Succession to Stalin 

Immediately upon Stalin’s demise supreme control passed to 
three powerful subordinates: Malenkov, Molotov and Beria. 
Georgi M. Malenkov had risen through service in the Moscow 
party organization and in Stalin’s personal secretariat to become, 
in March 1939, one of the secretaries of the party’s Central Com- 
mittee and a member of its Organizational Bureau, which con- 
trolled a wide range of appointments in all parts of the Soviet 
machinery of rule. During World War II he was a member of the 
extremely important State Committee on Defense, which ran the 
entire civilian and industrial side of the huge war effort. 

In February 1941 Malenkov became an alternate member of 
the Politburo, the driving-wheel of Soviet policy, and a full-fledged 
member in March 1946. The sudden death of Andrei Zhdanov in 
August 1948 seemed to have removed from the scene his principal 
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competitor for Stalin’s favor. At the long-deferred Nineteenth 
Party Congress held in October 1952, Malenkov delivered the 
major address, obviously at Stalin’s direction, and thus seemed 
to most observers, and probably to the Soviet party apparatus, 


to be marked as Stalin’s intended successor. 
Vyacheslav Molotov, long associated with the conduct of foreign 
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affairs, is the last of the “Old Bolsheviks,” the early supporters of 
Lenin, still in high place. A close associate and follower of Stalin 
from 1917, he has held great responsibilities for more than 25 
years and has had a major place in the making of foreign policy 
since May 1939 and perhaps, through his role in the Politburo, 
for several years before that. However, the nature of his role since 
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the war does not give him direct authority over any of the prin- 
cipal power instruments of authority, and this factor, combined 
with his acknowledged administrative and diplomatic experi- 
ence, may actually have made him something of an arbiter among 
rivals for power in the post-Stalin period. 


Downfall of Beria 

Upon the announcement of Stalin’s death the Supreme Soviet, 
the hand-picked “legislature” of the Soviet Union, was called into 
session to ratify a realignment of the leading posts. On Beria’s 
nomination Malenkov was unanimously elected chairman of the 
Council of Ministers, the highest administrative body. At the 
same time Beria resumed direct control of the secret police, which 
he had run since 1938, and Molotov again took official charge 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

The Presidium of the party, which had been enlarged to 36 
members at the October 1952 Party Congress, was again reduced 
to 10 members and thus took the place of the former Politburo 
as the central policy-making organ of the entire regime. Beria, 
along with Malenkov and Molotov, remained a member of the 
Presidium. 

In mid-July 1953 the world was startled to learn that Beria had 
been deposed from power some three weeks before, on a motion 
presented by Malenkov to the Central Committee, and had been 
placed at once under arrest and “investigation” for various alleged 
crimes against the Soviet regime. After a secret trial Beria, to- 
gether with several of his henchmen, was summarily executed, 
in December 1953. Rumors of a large-scale curtailment of the 
numbers and powers of the secret police began to circulate. There 
were well-substantiated accounts of strikes and riots in some of 
the forced-labor camps. 

What was Beria accused of? Under a dictatorship, published 
accusations have a symbolic or political rather than a literal 
meaning. Beria was accused, somewhat obscurely, of obstructing 
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the government’s agricultural policy. Perhaps he had been skepti- 
cal of the program of concessions to the collectivized peasants, 
or perhaps this was a device for strengthening among the peasants 
their confidence that the new leadership intended to make life a 
little easier for them. He was accused of sowing dissension among 
the various nationalities. Perhaps this reflected a feeling on the 
part of Beria, as a Georgian, that Stalin’s constant harping on 
the “superiority” of the Great Russians over the “lesser nationali- 
ties” might, in case of a new crisis, prove a real weakness for the 
regime. After Stalin’s death Beria’s name was also associated with 
the reversal of the “doctors’ case” which, in Stalin’s last months, 
had given ominous indications of an official flare-up of anti- 
Semitism. 


Decline of Secret Police? 

What was doubtless genuine in the bill of indictment against 
Beria was the charge that he had attempted to put the political 
police above the Communist party. As long as all Communists 
except a handful at the top could be arrested by the secret police, 
forced to confess, and then tried, sentenced and executed in secret, 
there was always a danger that, by determining who was or was 
not a loyal Communist, the police would dominate and decimate 
the ranks of the party, as it had under Beria’s predecessor, Yezhov, 
in the great purges of 1936-38. At the same time, because of the 
secret nature of the tasks assigned to it by the dictator, the political 
police can resist penetration of its thoughts and actions by the 
“ordinary” party mechanisms of control. Added to this is the 
strong probability that Beria had been, after the elimination of 
Zhdanov in 1948, Malenkov’s strongest rival for power and for 
the succession. Whether or not Beria was actively striving to seize 
power between Stalin’s death and June 21, 1953, Malenkov and 
the top party apparatus had every reason to remember old fears 
and to insist on bringing the machinery of repression under their 
own control. 
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The elimination of Beria and the purging of the secret police, 
accompanied apparently by some scaling down of its size, powers 
and privileges, were followed by two significant structural 
changes. First, the two police ministries—State Security and Inter- 
nal Affairs—reunited under Beria’s control in March 1953, were 
again separated. This reduced somewhat the concentration of 
powers which can arise through combining them. Presumably, 
it also assures the top leadership of two networks, rather than 
one, for reporting on the moods and morale of the population. 
Second, whereas Beria had long sat in the top policy-making 
body—in the Politburo, and after October 1952 in the Presidium 
of the party—since his downfall the secret police is no longer 
represented directly in this all-powerful body. On the contrary, 
the Presidium appears to control the police collectively, through 
a newly created Committee on State Security. This makes the 
police apparatus more an instrument for executing policy and 
less a factor in shaping it. 


Eclipse of Malenkov ? 

Two years later, on February 8, 1955, an astonished Supreme 
Soviet listened to the reading of an abject letter signed by Malen- 
kov, by which he resigned as head of the government. “I see 
clearly,” he wrote, “that the carrying out of the complicated and 
responsible duties of chairman of the Council of Ministers is 
affected negatively by my insufficient experience in local [admin- 
istrative] work and also by the fact that I have not had occasion, 
in a ministry or an economic organ, to exercise direct adminis- 
tration of individual branches of the national economy.” This 
admission of lack of competence plainly disregarded Malenkov’s 
long years of experience in the detailed work of central admin- 
istration, which in Soviet practice reaches down into the minute 
details of political and economic decisions. 

Malenkov’s resignation was accepted by the Supreme Soviet 
with its customary unanimity, and, on nomination by Nikita 
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Georgi M. Malenkov 


Khrushchev, Marshal Nikolai A. Bulganin was elected chairman 
of the Council of Ministers. On the following day Malenkov was 
elected minister of electric power, one of more than forty minis- 
ters. For the time being he remained officially a deputy minister 
and a member of the party Presidium. However, shortly after, 
when several high leaders were named as first deputy chairmen 
of the Council of Ministers, Malenkov was not among them. 
Meetings of the all-powerful Presidium are almost never men- 
tioned currently in print, and only rarely is something known 
of its actions through ‘ater announcements. Under the rule of a 
conspiratorial dictatorship, which announces publicly only that 
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which serves its own purposes, it is possible for Malenkov to be 
excluded from its deliberations or to be dropped entirely from 
its membership without any inkling reaching the Soviet public or 
the outside world for many weeks or even months. 

The phrasing of Malenkov’s letter of resignation resembles 
those “negotiated” recantations which Stalin imposed so fre- 
quently and so ruthlessly on rival “Old Bolsheviks,” whose claims 
to a share of Lenin’s mantle had rivaled his own. Time and again 
in the 1930’s Zinoviev and Bukharin, Rykov and Piatakov, and 
many others were compelled to confess their ‘“‘mistakes” and to 
promise their unquestioning support to Stalin and “party unity.” 
Eventually most of them were compelled, in public spectacle, to 
confess that throughout their careers they had been “‘spies’’ and 
“traitors” against both Lenin and Stalin. 

There has been more than a hint that Malenkov’s eclipse will 
be linked with the “traitors” of Stalin’s earlier period of struggle 
for sole power. In his letter of resignation Malenkov assumed the 
heavy burden of responsibility for the poor state of Soviet agricul- 
ture, although Khrushchev has been universally regarded as the 
man chiefly charged since the war with the uphill struggle to 
raise the output of the collective farms. 

In a speech to the Central Committee of the party, delivered 
in secret session on January 25 and published on February 3, 
Khrushchev attacked the upholders of “the Right deviation, a 
belching of views which are hostile to Leninism and which, in 
their time, were preached by Rykov, Bukharin and their ilk.” 
The way appeared opened to attach the label of “traitor” to 
Malenkov if the course of the struggle for power should dictate it. 

On the other hand, Malenkov has long been associated with 
Khrushchev, since the early 1930's, in a variety of important party 
jobs; and it is possible, although unlikely, that Malenkov, de- 
prived of the means for further struggle, may continue as an 
influential member of the ruling group without holding a domi- 


nant post. 
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Nikita S. Khrushchev 


Rise of Khrushchev 

Nikita Khrushchev has long been known as a vigorous party 
and economic administrator. After World War II he carried 
through a drastic “purging” and reorganization of the reoccupied 
Ukraine, and his name has been associated with strenuous post- 
war efforts to build up agriculture. In March 1953, at the time 
of Stalin’s death, he headed the crucial Moscow party organiza- 
tion, which contains over 20 percent of the country’s party mem- 
bership. Immediately after Stalin’s death Khrushchev was assigned 
to “special duties” in the Central Secretariat of the party. A few 
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weeks later Malenkov resigned as party secretary, and Khrushchev 
was appointed to this post. In September 1953 he became “First 
Secretary,” but he has not taken over Stalin’s former title of 
“General Secretary.” 

During the second half of 1954 there was much debate among 
foreign observers over Khrushchev’s role. Were he and Malenkov 
competing for power, or were they cooperating? Was either of 
the contestants likely to emerge in supreme control, or was power 
exercised by a “collective leadership” of the top party group? 
During October and December Khrushchev paid well-publicized 
visits to Peiping and Prague and delivered several important 
statements on Soviet policy. These were, outwardly, visits to 
“fraternal” Communist parties, and therefore he could appear 
as the logical representative of the Soviet party. At home his policy 
pronouncements were more frequent than those of Malenkov. 

In December 1954 speculation was stimulated by a new and 
mysterious episode. Several more of Beria’s followers, including 
Abakumov, formerly minister of state security, were tried in secret 
and executed. The announcement made particular mention of 
Abakumov’s having been responsible for the “Leningrad case” 
and of having used “impermissible means”’ (i.e., torture) to extort 
false confessions from “honest party comrades.” This implied that 
Abakumov had been used to destroy Zhdanov in 1948 and to re- 
move his followers to positions of obscurity or to the other world. 

Did this public hint point to Malenkov, who was believed to 
have benefited most by Zhdanov’s death or murder? Or was it a 
means of pinning on Abakumov the secret resentment for the 
“Leningrad case,” and thus of absolving Malenkov of any further 
whisper of guilt? Whether or not Khrushchev, in his party posi- 
tion, actually organized a preponderance of power against Malen- 
kov through this and similar devices or whether the struggle was 
fought out within the narrow circle of the Presidium, Khrush- 
chev’s growing power was clearly emphasized by the dramatic 
changes of February 1955. 
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Nicolai A.Bulganin 


Role of the Generals 


As the secret police have lost some ground within the Soviet 
power structure, have the armed forces gained in influence? Some 
commentators believe that the top party leaders, now consolidated 
around Khrushchev, share their power with, or perhaps owe it to, 
the armed forces, represented at the top by Marshal Bulganin, 
elected chairman of the Council of Ministers on February 8, and 
by Marshal Georgi K. Zhukov, promoted on February 9 from 
deputy minister to minister of defense. In early March several 
generals were also appointed to head up important ministries. 

Marshal Bulganin is primarily a “party general,” rather than a 
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professional military leader. After a career in party and secret 
police administration, he became the head of the Moscow party 
organization and then the head of the Political Administration 
of the Army, the party’s eye and voice within the armed services. 
It has long been his duty to represent the military interests of 
the regime within the top agencies of the party and the state, and 
he has presumably had a strong say in the advancement of mili- 
tary and naval commanders during the past 14 years or so. It is 
a long step from this, however, to assume that Bulganin, or his 
successor, Zhukov, has direct command over the armed forces or 
can wield their might in any way opposed to the power and 
interests of the party leadership. 

Marshal Zhukov rose from the ranks of the Red Army and was 
considered one of the outstanding strategists of World War II. 
More than Bulganin, he might be supposed to represent a mili- 
tary viewpoint, but, after all, he has been an active member of 
the Communist party since 1922. It must be assumed that his 
rise has been due at least as much to his loyalty to the party as 
to his military talents. In becoming minister of defense, Zhukov 
has not been appointed to the party Presidium, the inner seat 
of power. 


Army Linked to Party 

Much has been made of Zhukov’s alleged “exile” from the 
central seat of power after the close of World War II, and of his 
return to Moscow since Stalin’s death. In Soviet practice there 
is no way in which a successful general can keep his name in the 
public eye once the fighting is over. In a party-ruled state he is 
not expected to give interviews on all or many subjects or, for 
that matter, on any subject. If Zhukov’s command of the Odessa 
Military District represented some kind of “exile,” it must be 
pointed out that in view of the Soviet pressure against Turkey 
and Greece and, after June 1948, its bitter threats against Tito’s 
Yugoslavia, that area was the most important single military 
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Georgi K. Zhukov 


district, and an “exile” would hardly have been entrusted with 
its command. 

The notion that “the party,” “the army,” the “secret police,” 
“the economic apparatus,” is each a self-contained, self-directing 
organization, a separate “piece” of power and that one is about 
to “destroy” the other persists abroad. In the West each would 
represent a more or less separate professional career, with its 
own loyalties. Within the Soviet system the party strives to per- 
meate and direct all activities—and largely succeeds. Many of the 
top positions in the military hierarchy are held by “party-gen- 
erals,” like Bulganin. Other commanders, who made their way to 
the top through primarily military achievements, have also been 
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drilled in party loyalty and ideology and have been advanced 
higher and higher only with the active approval of the party’s 
military control apparatus. 


A New Stalin ? 

A striking aspect of the last two years has been the deflation 
of Stalin and the re-emergence of the Lenin image. Only recently 
the “greatest leader,” “most brilliant coryphaeus of science,” 
“greatest genius of strategy,” even “master of Russian style,” 
Stalin’s name soon began to appear less atid less frequently in 
the carefully calculated propaganda media, and then primarily 
as “the pupil and continuer of Lenin’s cause.” A long manifesto 
on the 50th anniversary of the founding of the party, published 
in Pravda on July 26, 1953, mentioned Stalin six times, always 
without hyperbole, and referred dozens of times to Lenin and 
to the party as the directing force in Soviet society. The manifesto 
simply scrapped the elaborate legends which over the years had 
built up Stalin as a leader as wise as Lenin and definitely superior 
to him in practical achievements. The celebration of Stalin’s 
birthday in December 1954 brought forth renewed paeans of 
praise for his historic role, but they were sober and modest indeed 
compared with the extravagant praise which he had demanded 
and received in his own lifetime. 

Whether or not Soviet rule, unprecedented in its scope and 
secrecy, is being gathered into one man’s hands or whether it 
is being exercised by a small, closely knit group, there is no 
measurable sign of a serious disruption or weakening of the 
machinery of authority. The party structure, the secret police, 
the armed forces, the great economic machine, carry on their 
work. The predictions, so freely made after Stalin’s death, that 
the structure he had built would fall apart in disorder and 
mutual murder have not been borne out. A personal struggle 
for control has been going on at the top, but there is no sign that 
it has weakened the Soviet regime, which remains a powerful, 
centralized, secretive and determined force in world politics. 
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A New Economic 
Policy ? 


THE REPLACEMENT OF MALENKOV BY BULGANIN IN February 1955 
was timed to the announcement of revived emphasis on heavy 
as against light industry and of new and ambitious programs for 
raising the output of Soviet agriculture. The regime needs more 
foodstuffs if it is, at long last, to provide for its people that 
“abundance” which it has promised so often and so long deferred. 
It needs more cotton, wool and hides if it is going to furnish its 
people with more consumer goods. And, as Khrushchev pro- 
claimed again in February 1955, the rapid continued expansion 
of heavy industry must provide the basis for the development of 
agriculture, consumer-goods industries, and military strength. 


The Lag in Agriculture 

After Stalin’s death his successors dared at last to admit that 
farm production was lagging dangerously behind the needs, im- 
mediate and prospective, of the country. Because of changes in 
the methods of calculating crop yields, it is not easy to say just 
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how much wheat, the country’s basic crop, has been raised or 
harvested in recent years. In any case, as Khrushchev pointed out 
in January 1955, the Soviet population is growing by 3 million 
mouths each year, and many millions have been moving to the 
cities, where they increase the pressure on the supply of marketed 
foodstuffs. In 1953 and 1954 the Soviet government refrained 
from publishing the total of the wheat crop. This is usually a 
clear indication that there was no increase or that it fell sub- 
stantially below the planned goals. Khrushchev has also empha- 
sized the need of the state for increased reserves, presumably in 
case of war, and for export surpluses, to use as a weapon of 
foreign policy. 

The situation in livestock-raising was presented more clearly. 
In 1953, according to Khrushchev, the number of cattle totaled 
63 million head, well below the 66.8 million head of 1928, at 
the start of the series of Five-Year Plans. The per capita avail- 
ability of dairy and milk products had declined even more, since 
the population had increased from about 150 million to an esti- 
mated 213 million over the same period. Ever since the war 
foreign students of the Soviet economy have pointed to the lag 
in agriculture as an eventual brake on the regime’s program of 
continued high-pressure industrialization and as a potential threat 
to its ability to wage a protracted war. By 1953, and even more 
by 1955, the Soviet leadership recognized this dilemma. What to 
do about it has been a different matter. 


Strengthening Collective Farms 

Since August 1953 the new leadership has launched programs 
designed to improve the working of the collective-farm system, 
to provide the peasants with stronger incentives for better work, 
and to redress, in part, the imbalance between agriculture and 
industry. The reforms of 1953 simplified and reduced the forced 
deliveries which the collective farms make to the state and raised 
somewhat the prices the government pays to the collectives for 
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the “additional deliveries” of cotton, wool, meat, dairy products, 
and so forth. Apparently there was no similar increase in the 
price of wheat, which accounts for about 70 percent of the sown 
acreage. After meeting these demands, the collectives are to be 
assisted in bringing their surplus products to the collective-farm 
or “free” markets, where prices paid by the direct consumer are 
far higher than the prices paid to the collectives by the state. 

In addition, the collectivized peasant has been encouraged to 
produce and sell more from his own half-acre or quarter-acre 
garden plot. Taxes are to be levied on the acreage which he has 
available for cultivation, rather than on his output. Thus the 
more efficient producer will be rewarded instead of being penal- 
ized, as in the past. While a vigorous campaign is being waged to 
increase the collective-farm holdings of livestock through state 
credits to build barns and silos, the individual households are 
also encouraged to acquire and increase the number of their own 
cows, pigs and chickens. Thus the collectivized peasant is sup- 
posed to earn more money, both as his share in the income of the 
collective farm and as a return from his work on his individual 
garden plot. 


The Long-Range Goal 

These incentives are designed to strengthen, not to weaken, the 
collective-farm system. During 1954 there was a strenuous cam- 
paign to raise the number of labor-days which the collectivized 
peasants are obligated to work for the collective farms. If a peasant 
fails to work the increased number of labor-days for the benefit 
of the collective he must be penalized in various ways, including 
doubling the taxes on his individual garden-plot and his live- 
stock, a measure equivalent to confiscation. 

In October 1952 in his last statement of major policy, Economic 
Problems of Socialism, Stalin declared that as a step toward ad- 
vancing from “socialism” to “communism,” the collectivized 
peasantry must give up their individual holdings, and all farm 
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production must be operated by the collectives, which will then 
enter into “commodity exchange on a planned basis” with the 
industrial sector of the economy. Since Stalin’s death nothing 
has been said about this goal, which would eliminate the small 
independent garden-plots, to which the peasants are strongly 
attached. Certainly, nothing that Stalin or others could say about 
this would make the peasants feel happy over the prospect of 
giving up their garden and cow. 


Need to Raise Production 

If the new leadership wishes eventually to make all farming 
collective in organization, it must begin by raising production, 
both in the collectives and on the individual garden-plots. Only 
after it has achieved an adequate margin of foodstuffs and has 
greatly strengthened the collectivized sector can it run the risk 
involved in taking away the garden and cow, which often repre- 
sent the difference between survival and starvation for the collec- 
tive farmers. The concessions which have been made to the 
collectivized peasants since 1953 are similar to those made at 
various times since 1933. Like them, they can be taken away at 
will by the regime as soon as it is no longer dependent on the 
peasants’ individual holdings for an essential part of the supply 
of foodstuffs it requires to feed the cities and the army. 


The ‘Virgin-Land’ Program 

While the best Soviet farming techniques are on a high level, 
the average level of production has remained low and has been 
stagnant since the war. To make up for the neglect of past decades 
would require very large investments with relatively slow returns. 
In order to find a short cut to raise cereal production quickly, 
the government has launched an ambitious program for plowing 
up virgin and long-fallow lands, particularly in Kazakhstan, 
Southern Siberia and the Altai region. Recent reports state that 
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some 9 million acres of new land were plowed and sown with 
wheat in 1954. The stepped-up program now calls for a total of 
68 million to 72 million acres to be brought under the plow by 
the end of 1956, representing an increase of almost 20 percent in 
area when compared with the 384 million acres sown in 1952. 
Over 200,000 young people have been “mobilized” and settled in 
the newly plowed regions. 

How this gamble will pay off it is as yet hard to say. Much of 
the “virgin land” has remained untilled until now simply because 
it is subject to periodic drought and is suitable only for grazing. | 
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Several years of poor rainfall might turn the “new lands” into a 
dust bowl. With sufficient rainfall, however, it may make an 
important addition to the grain supply. 


More Livestock Demanded 

On February 3, 1955 Khrushchev announced a new program 
for overcoming the lag in animal husbandry and, therefore, in 
the production of meat, fats, dairy products, leather, boots and 
shoes. As more and more wheat is harvested in the newly plowed 
eastern lands, large areas of the Ukraine, North Caucasus and 
Middle Volga are to switch from wheat to corn. The acreage 
under corn, amounting to 8.3 million acres in 1953, is to be 
increased by 1960 to 60 million acres. The supply of meat, dairy 
products, poultry and eggs is to be doubled by 1960. 

Whether the short growing-season and periodic drought will 
allow the southern parts of the Soviet Union to overtake the 
high productivity of Iowa and Missouri is more than doubtful, 
but presumably a substantial improvement in agricultural pro- 
duction is possible. In any case these twin programs for raising 
farm production require very large outlays, and the Soviet budget 
for 1955 calls for investing some 55 billion rubles in agriculture, 
as compared with 23 billions allocated to it in the budget for 1954. 


More Consumer Goods 

If both the’ peasant and the worker are to be given stronger 
incentives for better work, these must be provided primarily by 
increasing the flow of consumer goods. Monotonous announce- 
ments that industrial production has increased each year by 
so-and-so many percentages mean little to the average Soviet 
citizen as long as he has difficulty in finding the barest necessities 
at prices he can afford. A new emphasis on turning out consumer 
goods was proclaimed in mid-1953. 

From then until late 1954 the Soviet press constantly announced 
the opening of new shops, among them the largest department 
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store in Moscow, across from the Kremlin. Its readers complained 
of poor-quality goods, and follow-up stories assured the public 
that guilty and careless managers were being punished for their 
negligence. Editorial writers demanded better furniture, less 
monotonous wallpaper, more color and better taste in clothing, 
better-quality shoes and haberdashery. Pravda reported that the 
most attractive furniture sold in Moscow is produced in Czecho- 
slovakia and asked why Soviet factories cannot do as well. If 
measured by the amount of space and the volume of detailed 
discussion devoted to it, the Soviet supply of consumer goods 
should be soaring by now. 


Promises — and Performance 

Actual performance is somewhat less inspiring. Cotton cloth, 
a basic requirement, showed an increase of 6 percent in 1954 
over 1953, while the output of leather footwear increased 7 per- 
cent. Meat products increased 9 percent over 1953; dairy prod- 
ucts, 13 percent; and animal fats, 2 percent. On the other hand, 
such expensive items as vacuum cleaners, household refrigerators 
and television sets, accessible only to a small top group of the 
best-paid officials and experts, showed a sudden jump. Obviously, 
the needs of the new generation of well-paid party intelligentsia 
and managers are receiving special attention from the new 
leadership. 

The Soviet newspapers have announced that new and substan- 
tial investments will be made in building factories to produce 
consumer goods. In 1954 from an estimated total investment of 
160 billion rubles, 16 billions, or 10 percent, were allocated to 
the three ministries which produce and distribute most of the 
consumer goods: food products, light industry and trade. This 
compares with the 7.2 percent of total investment which went 
into consumer-goods industries between 1929 and 1952. For 1954 
the Soviet government reported an increase in retail sales, at 
comparable prices, of 18 percent over 1953. 
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Russia's steel production, second only to U.S. 


MILLION METRIC TONS 


DEPRESSION 


Trimming the Sails 

In February 1955 Khrushchev announced that “too much em- 
phasis” had been placed on consumer goods and declared that 
the further forced development of heavy and military industry 
must again take precedence over the needs of light industry. 
Although the budget figures for 1955 are not entirely comparable 
with those for 1954, it is clear that investments in light industry 
are to be somewhat lower and those in heavy industry and agri- 
culture will be stepped up. Since light industry will make sub- 
stantial additions from its earnings to permanent and turnover 
capital, it is not clear that total investment in it will be signifi- 
cantly lower than was budgeted for 1954. What is clear is that 
in 1953 and 1954 the government applied several billion rubles 
to strengthen consumer-goods production and that in 1955 these 
marginal funds will, as in the past, be devoted to forcing the 
pace in heavy and military industries. 

In the Soviet drive for industrialization the all-out effort has 
been to build heavy and military industry, and the consumer 
got what could be spared. Yet, under Soviet conditions efforts to 
raise productivity have always required both the carrot and the 
stick. At each major crisis Stalin was inclined to make the stick 
bigger to make up for the small size of the carrot. With Stalin 
gone, his successors have frankly admitted the great lag in food- 
stuffs and consumer goods and have promised to do something 
about it. Apparently, however, they are planning to go only a 
small part of the way toward righting the balance between con- 
sumer goods (and the standard of living) and heavy industry. 


Continued Stress on Steel 

From about 4.4 million short tons of steel in 1928, Soviet in- 
dustry has pushed its output to about 45 million tons in 1954. 
United States production was 100 million tons in 1953 and about 
88 million tons in 1954 (with a capacity of about 123 million 
tons). Pig-iron production was about 33 million tons in 1954 for 
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the Soviet Union, about 58 million tons for the United States. 

The Soviet Union is now the second strongest industrial power 
in the world; and even if Soviet figures must be discounted some- 
what, its sustained rate of growth is remarkable. According to 
Soviet reports, the rates of increase for 1954, compared with 
1953, remained high: pig iron, 9 percent; steel, 8 percent; diesel 
fuel, 44 percent; hydroelectric turbines, 82 percent; cement, 
19 percent. Although Soviet industry still has a long way to go 
to overtake United States production, the significant fact is that 
it is bigger than that of any country except the United States. 
Even if the rate of growth of the Soviet national income cannot 
be fixed precisely and may be anywhere between 5 and 7 percent 
a year, this high rate suffices to increase still further its lead 
over all industrial countries except the United States. 

The new budget, announced in February 1955, again places 
the major stress on heavy industry, which includes military in- 
dustry. It assigned 222.4 billion rubles to investment in the 
national economy, 9 billion more than the reported total for 
1954; additional investments, from planned profits, are estimated 
at 112.9 billion. Of these totals, heavy industry is to receive 101.2 
billion from the budget and 52.2 billion from planned profits, 
while the Ministries for Light, Food and Local Industry are to 
receive 10.6 billion from the budget and 15.4 billion from 
planned profits. Thus, the marginal investment resources, which 
in 1953 and 1954 were partly diverted into increasing the output 
of consumer goods, are again to be concentrated on the expansion 
of heavy industry. 


Significance of Industrial Strength 

There are two important implications deriving from the fact, 
so far not fully digested abroad, that the Soviet Union is now 
the second strongest industrial power in the world. 

One is the constantly high proportion of industrial resources 
which the Soviet Union devotes to building both more factories 
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and more military equipment. Put the other way round, half of 
United States-produced steel goes into cars, refrigerators and 
other durable consumer goods, which make up our high standard 
of living. Since these items use but a tiny part of Soviet steel, 
the Soviet Union probably gets more new machinery and more 
new military equipment out of its smaller steel output than the 
United States gets from twice the amount of its steel production. 

The other implication is that the Soviet Union has achieved 
this high level of industrial growth without borrowing capital 
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and without becoming dependent on the advanced industrial 
countries. This is a startling fact to the peoples of many new 
nations who have come to believe that to be strong a nation must 
develop and own its heavy industry. As these ambitious people 
look around the world they see that the Soviet “secret” of in- 
dustrialization is, in fact, an alternative to the European or 
American method. Taking over a country rich in manpower and 
raw materials and poor in technology and capital, the Soviet 
dictatorship has driven it to become a powerful industrial state. 
The high cost in terms of human freedoms and satisfactions 
makes that method basically repulsive to the West, but apparently 
not so to China and perhaps not to other capital-poor and 
population-burdened countries. 
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What Is New on 
Cultural Front? 


AFTER THE END OF WorLp Wak II, WHICH STALIN still admitted 
in 1946 had been won with the cooperation of Britain and the 
United States, the Soviet leadership faced a dilemma in cultural 
policy, as it did in world politics. Should it continue its wartime 
tolerance of “Western” democracy and allow the exchange of 
literary, scientific and artistic ideas? Or must it shut its own 
people off from all contact with the “decadent” West with its 
ever-attractive variety and freedom of thought and expression? 
The Soviet leadership evidently decided that it was essential 
to consolidate its ideological grip over its own subjects and to 
drive out the previously dominant Western cultural influences 
from its newly acquired satellites. In 1946, and even more vigor- 
ously in 1947, it embarked on a bitter campaign against “cosmo- 
politanism” and “kowtowing to the West.” Even such tenuous 
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contacts with the outside world as the discussion of contemporary 
Western literature, art and music were controlled almost to the 


point of extinction. 


A False Dawn 

Would this policy of monolithic self-glorification and cultural 
self-isolation be relaxed after Stalin’s death? The last months of 
1953 saw a remarkable outburst of frank comment on the stereo- 
types and sterilities of Soviet literature. Critics were allowed to 
say that Soviet authors, in their zeal to satisfy the rigid require- 
ments of party demands, were not satisfying their readers; their 
works were boring and untrue to life. Some critics even dared to 
urge that so long as a writer is devoted to Soviet aims he should 
be allowed to express himself “sincerely” and without having con- 
tinually to look over his shoulder at the vigilant party “control.” 

The mood of protest against the “Party Pollyannas” was ex- 
pressed by A. Tvardovsky, in a poem called “Horizon Beyond 
Horizon.” 


Here’s your novel, all in order, 

Showing the new bricklaying method, 

The backward assistant director, the progressive chairman, 
The old granddad marching to communism. 

He and she—outstanding workers— 

The motor installed and started, 

The party organizer, the storm, the breakdown, the emergency, 
The Minister visits the shops—and the big party. 

All suggesting, all resembling 

What is or might be, 

But, when added up, so indigestible 

That one feels like screaming. 


Such a frank statement of the writer's distaste for the narrowly 
didactic demands of “socialist realism’’ could hardly have been 
published in the first place unless it met with sympathy in some 
high quarters of the party. Be that as it may, the outward signs 
of a struggle to give more elbowroom to the creative artist were 
suppressed almost before the debate was well under way. Official 
censure descended on critics and writers who had urged “personal” 
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rather than “party” truth. Negative traits of Soviet society could 
be presented, they said, but only when personified in negative 
and anti-Soviet characters, who must of course suffer defeat at the 
hands of the party heroes, clothed in all the official virtues. 


The Ehrenburg Controversy 

The quarrel, cut off abruptly in early 1954, was renewed shortly 
thereafter in the debates over The Thaw, a short novel by Ilya 
Ehrenburg, a talented and favored journalist. Apparently, The 
Thaw caught the interest of the public. It depicts in rather life- 
like images the dilemma of a talented artist who tries simultane- 
ously to develop his own inner values through his art and to 
meet the demands of the regime for an “inspiring” and “‘socialist”’ 
art of larger-than-life heroes. In it the “good” and the “bad’”—in 
Soviet official terms—were blurred, according to official critics, 
some of whom hurled at Ehrenburg ominous accusations of 
“anti-Soviet slander” and “bourgeois objectivism.” 

What was striking in the lively exchange of views over Ehren- 
burg’s novel was that some leading critics insisted that the crea- 
tive writer should be “guided gently” rather than “destroyed.” 
It is not clear whether the moderate outcome of the debate was 
due to Ehrenburg’s exceptional value to the regime as a clever 
defender of any and all of its policies. Nor is it certain that 
other, politically less valuable, writers will have more elbowroom 
in describing episodes and characters from Soviet “real life.” 


The Congress of Soviet Writers 

The basic issue was skirted by the Soviet Writers’ Congress 
held in December 1954, the first since 1934. Some novelists and 
poets, harshly treated by official critics in past years, attended and 
even spoke at its sessions. On the other hand, the duty of the 
Soviet writer to place the progress and might of the Soviet state 
above all “mere” yearnings for artistic independence was con- 
stantly reaffirmed, both by the instruction issued by the party 
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Presidium to the Congress and by each speaker. The writer, as 
before, must meet the demand of the party for a “positive” and 
“optimistic” presentation of Soviet achievements. 

When the talented novelist Mikhail Sholokhov, author of 
Quiet Flows the Don, spoke out strongly against the arbitrary 
rule of the official favorites over the Writers’ Union, his criticism 
received only a passing and hostile mention in the Soviet press. 
However, one of these “favorites,” Konstantin Simonov, called 
cautiously for some widening of the scope of the Soviet novelist. 
He urged the need for allowing “varied stylistic schools” to exist 
and compete, of course, “within the common single channel of 
the method of socialist realism.’”’ He attacked the tendency to 
“embellish” Soviet life, to produce “‘prettified pictures” of village 
life, and to “glorify” individual “great people” as the single- 
handed “builders of socialism.” 

The assembled writers must have taken special pleasure in 
Simonov’s warning to the critics who have so eagerly pointed out 
imaginary sins against the party and its line. “It sometimes hap- 
pens that critics toss off lightly expressions like ‘he slanders,’ 
‘he lies.’” . . . “The critics . . . are obliged to remember that 
behind the book stands a human being.” No doubt, Simonov 
spoke with feeling, for at several times in the past similar politi- 
cal attacks have been made on him. 


Decline of ‘Party Science’? 

Soviet writers may well have drawn some hope when they saw 
the partial recovery of the sciences from the extremes of “party 
dictation.” As early as 1950 Stalin had put his own name to a 
detailed denunciation of the monopoly of power which was exer- 
cised by an “antiscientific clique” in the field of linguistics, and 
asserted the necessity for a free discussion of scientific problems, 
of course within the limits of “Marxism-Leninism.” 

Since Stalin’s death there has been some further recognition 
of the need for freedom of inquiry and discussion, especially in 
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the natural sciences. Lysenko’s ominous monopoly over the field 
of genetics has been quietly abolished. During 1954 there were 
boldly new demands for the discussion of scientific problems in 
scientific terms and bitter attacks on the well-established tradition 
of denouncing one’s scientific opponents as “traitors” or, at the 
least, as “an anti-Marxist element.” In September 1953 the Soviet 
Academy suddenly resumed the prewar custom of sending large 
delegations of scientists to international congresses. 

The natural sciences have one special advantage over the arts, 
literature and social studies. The party layman, clothed with 
political power of life and death, cannot set himself up to judge 
their merits and demerits without himself becoming a scientist, 
although he can press for, and judge, the usefulness of their 
applications. Soviet science has reached a high level. For several 
generations able people have turned to scientific work as a way 
to assert their creative talents with the least risk of tangling with 
the party’s ideological demands. This factor, combined with the 
very large financial support given to research, has made the Soviet 
Union a powerful center of scientific work in many fields. In 
the absence of detailed and convincing evidence to the contrary, 
it must be assumed that Soviet scientists can achieve everything 
that is accessible to their colleagues in the West and, as in the 
case of the explosion of the H-bomb, they were probably success- 
ful in achieving it first. 
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Post - Stalin 
Foreign Policy 


WITHIN A FEW WEEKS AFTER STALIN'S DEATH the Soviet leadership 
launched a series of diplomatic steps which aroused a new hope 
that the Kremlin was changing its attitude of hostility to the 
West. One after another, it allowed Russian-born wives of Ameri- 
can citizens to leave the Soviet Union with their husbands. It 
gave up its censorship over international telegrams originating 
in Vienna and renounced further occupation costs in Austria. 
It invited Yugoslavia, Greece and Israel to renew normal diplo- 
matic relations. It allowed a new secretary-general of the United 
Nations to be elected. Some Western commentators insisted that 
Soviet policy had been radically changed, that the “new” leader- 
ship was determined to concentrate on improving conditions of 
life at home, and that a new era of “‘live and let live” had begun 
in Soviet foreign policy. 
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Relaxing the Tension 

In 1954 the same process of substituting minor concessions for 
minor pinpricks continued. The Kremlin graduaily ceased its 
propaganda attacks on Tito’s regime in Yugoslavia and closed 
down the anti-Tito Yugoslav newspapers which had been pub- 
lished in Cominform countries. For the first time since the break 
in 1948 the Soviet press referred respectfully to Tito as the head 
of an independent state, rather than as a “Trotskyite, Bukharinist 
renegade.” When the long-smoldering dispute between Italy and 
Yugoslavia over the future of Trieste was resolved in October 
1954 by a Western-sponsored agreement, the Soviet propaganda 
machine refrained from attacking it. 

The Soviet press and radio expressed even more frequently the 
view that “there are no questions that cannot be settled by nego- 
tiation.” Special messages of friendship were directed even more 
frequently than before to the peoples of Germany, Japan, France, 
Turkey and other countries. The Soviet leaders sought out occa- 
sions to show some cordiality to Western diplomats and other 
visitors to Moscow. 


Its Effects in Western Europe 

In Western Europe, which lives more directly than the United 
States under the shadow of the large Soviet armies and the grow- 
ing Soviet atomic stockpile, the Kremlin’s gestures of relaxation 
were greeted with relief and even gratitude. After years of mount- 
ing dread of the powerful Soviet armies, people were eager to 
believe that a change of heart had come over the Kremlin. It was 
unpopular to point out that the Soviet government had not 
abandoned a single one of its positions of strength. 

In Western Europe the pressure of popular opinion for direct 
negotiation with the Soviet government increased, and the will- 
ingness to make sacrifices for building military strength declined. 
In 1953 and 1954 alone, planned increases in armaments were 
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cut back to the extent of some $20 billion. If soft words suffice 
to diminish the military effort of the Western countries, this is 
an important advantage for the Soviet leaders; it enables them 
to prolong their military superiority in Europe with much less 
strain on their own resources. In addition, morale within the 
Soviet Union suffers when fear of war continues unabated, and 
a periodic relaxation of the strain is useful to its rulers in re- 
inforcing the Russiafi people’s will to work hard and its belief in 
their “peace-loving” policy. 


The Main Prize — Germany 

The Soviet leadership had applied the technique of bluster 
and threats from the end of the war until 1950, and during those 
years it succeeded in consolidating its grip on Eastern Europe, 
except for Greece and Yugoslavia. By 1950 it was convinced that 
no immediate gains, territorial or political, were at hand in 
Europe. Since then it has devoted its main efforts to preventing 
the rearmament of West Germany and dividing the Atlantic 
powers. To Bonn it has held out, alternatively, the alluring 
prospect that a “neutralized” Germany could be established with 
reunited territory, and the threat that the rearmament of West 
Germany within the Atlantic alliance would provoke ominous 
but undefined Soviet “counteractions.” 

Ever since the East German uprisings of June 1953, Soviet 
freedom of action toward Germany has been seriously cramped. 
The widespread defiance by German workers and peasants of the 
Soviet-imposed puppet regime greatly alarmed the Kremlin. It is 
probable that with the usual confidence of police chiefs of 
totalitarian regimes in their own methods, Beria had assured 
the Kremlin that the East German regime was in full command 
of the situation in its own territory and would be a reliable tool 
in any attempt to dominate a reunited Germany. This illusion 
was destroyed when Soviet tanks and troops had to be called out 
in June 1953 to uphold the rule of the Ulbricht-Grotewohl regime. 
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New Tactics in Germany 

The heroic action of the East Germans has actually reinforced 
the eagerness of the West Germans to find some way, through 
negotiation, to rescue the oppressed people of the Soviet zone. 
The Social Democrats, and less well organized groups in all par- 
ties, have been strengthened in their demand that before it actu- 
ally joins the Western alliance and begins rearming, the Bonn 
republic should exhaust every possibility of liberating East Ger- 
many through negotiation. This demand was not satisfied by the 
Berlin conference of February 1954, at which the Russians con- 
tinually evaded the basic Western demand that genuinely free 
elections must set the basis for reunification. 

Far from being prepared to see East Germany reintegrated 
with the West, the Soviet leadership has been promoting the 
political and economic integration of the “Democratic Republic” 
within the Soviet bloc. If it can gain for itself the benefits of 
Soviet-style “integration” while delaying indefinitely the mili- 
tary strengthening of the West by a German contribution of 
trained manpower, it can hope to have the best of both worlds. 

In January 1955 Soviet spokesmen threw out vague hints that 
Germany could be reunited through “free elections,” provided it 
gave guarantees against joining any “aggressive bloc.” At no 
point, however, has the Soviet government made offers or prom- 
ises which would endanger its continuing control and exploita- 
tion of East Germany, its most valuable colony. Within the nar- 
row limits of maneuver set by its own vital interests, Soviet policy 
toward Germany has been both flexible and persistent. 


Wooing France 

The U.S.S.R. has had greater freedom of maneuver in French 
politics. Moscow’s policy is supported by a massive bloc of French 
Communist votes in the electorate and in the National Assembly. 
On many specific issues, like the rearmament of Germany, it can 
attract a large and fluctuating number of “‘neutralist” votes. The 
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Kremlin has been able to play upon a wide variety of sentiments: 
fear of Soviet invasion, resentment over the decline of France as 
a great power, anxiety about the cost of an adequate defense, and 
above all, dread at the reappearance of a German army. 

In August 1954, when the French Assembly rejected the treaty 
for the European Defense Community, Soviet propaganda cele- 
brated a premature triumph. When this victory, which presaged 
an irremediable split between France and its Western allies, was 
reversed in October by the London and Paris decisions to inte- 
grate West Germany into the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, the Kremlin’s triumph turned to rage. Menaces and blandish- 
ments were multiplied. Moscow called a propaganda meeting of 
the foreign ministers of the Soviet bloc to raise the specter of 
unnamed retaliatory actions. 

Soviet interests call for weakening and dividing the West, for 
splitting France from Germany, France from Britain, Britain 
from France and the United States. If all these objectives cannot 
be achieved, then the minimum Soviet aim remains to delay and, 
if possible, prevent the rearmament of Germany. 


Russia's Restless Satellites 

The campaign against Western integration, carried on with 
varying fortunes, has been fought out against a background of 
Soviet difficulties with its own satellites in Eastern Europe. The 
troubles which have beset the East German puppet regime 
have had less dramatic parallels in the other Soviet-dominated 
countries. 

Disturbed by lagging farm production at home, the Soviet 
Union has also been forced, during 1953 and 1954, to slow down 
and, in part, reverse the campaign to collectivize agriculture in 
the captive countries. Unable to feed its people, the Communist 
regime in Hungary in July 1953 made sweeping concessions to 
the property-hungry peasantry. If the villagers would gather and 
deliver the crops, they would be allowed a free choice of leaving 
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the collective farms or remaining in them. In the next few months 
the area held in collective farms dropped from 36 to 12 percent. 
As one result, the Budapest regime is more than ever dependent 
on its ability to persuade the individual peasant farmers to pro- 
duce and to sell. 

A similar but less drastic undermining of the collective farm 
system took place in the other satellites, even though the Com- 
munists have made it clear that this retreat is only temporary 
and tactical in character. If or when the Soviet leadership has 
greatly increased agricultural production at home, it can use 
these surpluses to bolster its puppets and help them ride rough- 
shod over the resistance of their peasantry toward the goal of 
complete collectivization of agriculture. 


Guns Versus Butter Again 


Meanwhile, in harmony with the shifts in Moscow, the satellite 
regimes have advertised widely their new concern with turning 
out an “abundance” of consumer goods, raising real wages and 
halting the marked decline in the standard of living. In 1953 
some overambitious plans for building up heavy industry were 
scaled down or postponed, at least temporarily, as in Hungary. 
Basically, however, the drive toward the building up of heavy 
and military industry continues with only minor abatements. 
In December 1954 the Hungarian Communist leaders proclaimed 
the opening of a new drive to resume the breakneck building up 
of heavy industry. The Soviet Union is also promoting the divi- 
sion of labor between itself and the satellites, although this is 
limited by the fact that both Russia and the satellites lack ade- 
quate supplies of both agricultural and consumer goods. 

Aside from increased efforts to rebuild some of their trade 
with the West, the satellites have shown little or no initiative 
in reopening political and cultural relations with the “capitalist 
camp.” The only exception to this was Warsaw’s bid in August 
1954 to negotiate an alliance with France against German re- 
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armament. Even the pro-Soviet groups in France were embar- 
rassed by the notion that their country should be placed on an 
equal footing with a Soviet puppet, and the campaign for a 
Franco-Polish alliance was dropped almost before it began. 

In Europe “coexistence” means coexistence between a power- 
ful Soviet bloc, which continues its program of industrialization 
and armament unimpeded by popular desires at home or by 
hopes and fears expressed abroad, and a much-divided and im- 
perfectly united grouping of Western powers, uncertain as to 
how much unity and how much armament it needs in order to 
assure its own survival. 


Soviet-Chinese Partnership 

While the expansion of Soviet control into Central Europe 
created many new problems for the free countries of Europe, the 
victory of the Communists in China has effected a profound 
revolution of power in Asia, and its continuing results cannot 
be fully measured or contained. If in Europe Soviet policy has 
been engaged since 1949 in a series of active holding operations, 
in Asia its striking power and influence have been enormously 
enhanced by the victories of Communist China. 

Inevitably, there has been constant speculation on the possi- 
bility and possible consequences of Mao’s “doing a Tito” and 
asserting China’s independence from Moscow. Potential lines of 
friction and even of cleavage can be traced in the Moscow-Peiping 
axis. The Kremlin is notoriously insistent on molding the think- 
ing, policies and personnel of other Communist regimes. Will 
the Mao regime be subjected to the same attempts at infiltration 
of party, army and police which led the Yugoslavs to dig in their 
heels? On this crucial question no reliable information is avail- 
able, but it is entirely probable that the Kremlin may be willing 
in China, as it was not in Yugoslavia, to deal from top leadership 
to top leadership and to refrain from middle-level and lower- 
level infiltration of the “fraternal” regime. 
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Sources of Friction 

Over the last hundred years Russia and China have met along 
an extensive land frontier; and Manchuria, Mongolia and Sin- 
kiang have been the prizes of their wrestling matches. Here again, 
mutual accommodation seems more likely today than an out- 
right clash. 

Manchuria is both China’s principal center of industry and 
the source of agricultural surpluses which it exchanges for Soviet 
industrial equipment. There is no reliable evidence that the 
Kremlin has thwarted Peiping’s natural insistence on asserting 
its full control over this valuable area. Moscow has, in fact, 
relinquished its direct control over the strategic naval base of 
Port Arthur, and nothing is known of the degree of Soviet par- 
ticipation in the actual management of the Manchurian rail- 
ways. The forced tempo at which two strategic railways are being 
built from China across Mongolia and Sinkiang, to link up with 
the Soviet railways, hints at China’s desire to strengthen its posi- 
tion in both areas, as well as its need for closer ties with the 
Soviet Union. 

Communist China’s ambitious plans for collectivizing agricul- 
ture and developing large-scale industry may eventually prove 
a source of irritation between Moscow and Peiping. If deliveries 
of Soviet machinery are slow and their quality poor, Chinese 
industrial planners may long for a free hand to trade with the 
“imperialist” world. 

Even if Communist China met with no barriers in its trade 
with Japan and the West, it would still have to carry on most 
of its commerce with Russia and the Soviet satellites in Europe. 
China has with them long-range contracts for industrial equip- 
ment and technical assistance, which leave it little it can sell 
in the non-Soviet world. In addition, China will be forced for 
many years to import most of its heavy military equipment if it 
is to back up its political and territorial ambitions with military 
power, and this it can obtain only from the Soviet bloc. 
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Common Aims of Peiping and Moscow 

Perhaps the strongest cement in the Soviet-Chinese partner- 
ship is their common political aims. In addition to sharing pro- 
foundly a clear-cut Communist philosophy of thought and action, 
their leaders are united in common interests and goals. Despite 
what, to them, was a temporary setback in Korea, they both want 
to complete the conquest of that country at some more favorable 


moment. 
Peiping and Moscow both want to conquer Formosa and to 
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destroy any vestige of an alternative Chinese regime, which is 
a potential claimant to popular loyalties and aspirations. They 
both want to detach Japan from its alliance with the United 
States and add its great industrial resources to those of the Soviet 
bloc. They want to complete the Communist conquest of all 
Southeast Asia. They want to drive American-European power 
and influence from the Asian continent and the outlying islands. 

Moscow and Peiping may differ, and probably do differ, from 
time to time over the concrete advantages and risks of any par- 
ticular step, diplomatic or military. But the basic goals which 
they share unite the two regimes and can only be pursued in 
cooperation. To split would mean abandoning those goals. The 
Soviet leaders, like the Chinese Communist leaders, can afford 
to make many adjustments and sacrifices in order to maintain 
their partnership. 


Communist Advantages in Asia 

In Asia the Kremlin has gained enormous advantages from 
acquiring a strong Asian partner. It seeks to mobilize the ac- 
cumulated resentments of Asians against the West—its colonial 
policies of the past, its economic supremacy of the present, its 
racial attitudes—and to capture the leadership of all movements 
of “national liberation.” Painting an intoxicating picture of the 
economic and cultural advances which it has achieved in Russia, 
it strives to turn the heads and win the ne of the Gores 20 
Asian intelligentsia. 

The Kremlin seeks to advance these aims in the on not 
of direct Russian interference, but through partnership with 
China, which was only recently the weakest and most divided 
of the Asian powers. In Asia, Chinese Communist expansionism, 
backed by Soviet military and industrial power, does not neces- 
sarily meet with the same fears and resentments which have been 
aroused by Soviet ambitions in Europe. SEATO—the South East 
Asian Treaty Organization—is no NATO, and offers of Western 
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assistance carry for many Asians a connotation of continuing or 
reviving the now repudiated status of “colonialism.” Europe, 
fearful for its own survival, also reacts anxiously to every effort 
to build “positions of strength” against Communist expansion 
in Asia. 


Stalin’s Testament 

Despite some increased flexibility in tactics since Stalin’s death, 
Soviet policy rests upon premises which were set forth, for all to 
read, in his Economic Problems of Socialism, published just be- 
fore the Nineteenth Party Congress of October 1952. 

As seen from Moscow, the world is locked in a struggle between 
the Soviet-led ‘camp of democracy and socialism” and the United 
States-led “camp of imperialism.” The struggle between them 
may eventuate in a colossal war, after which “capitalism will no 
longer be able to survive.’”’ On the other hand, the “imperialist 
camp” can, Moscow believes, be weakened in many ways until it 
disintegrates from within and surrenders without a major war. 

“Economic contradictions,” according to the Communist view, 
are entirely capable of driving both Germany and Japan out of 
the “imperialist” camp and of causing Britain and France to 
break away from American “dictation.” A united Soviet-Chinese 
bloc would then face a divided and quarreling congeries of 
capitalist countries. 

Stalin went beyond this and asserted that over the next decade 
wars between capitalist countries are more probable than is an 
armed struggle between the Soviet and non-Soviet blocs. The 
Marxist-Leninist view of history and of the nature of capitalism 
makes it natural for Soviet leaders to nourish the hope that the 
“capitalist” system will collapse from within. As they see it, the 
Bolshevist system of power has already benefited greatly from 
two world wars, and they eagerly await further opportunities 
to benefit from any wars, divisions and clashes within the “im- 
perialist,” or non-Soviet, world. 
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Soviet Aims and Means 

Soviet actions often contradict this conception of a predeter- 
mined course of world politics. For example, complete abstention 
by Moscow from interference in the disputes between the French 
and the Germans would perhaps be more effective than a constant 
display of its eagerness to egg on their quarrels. Perhaps less 
vigorous support by Moscow for Peiping’s ambitions in Formosa 
would allay many fears abroad and would strengthen the ele- 
ments which believe Peiping’s claim to the island to be well 
founded. 

The Bolshevist concept of the “correct” line of action does not 
allow the Kremlin to remain passive for long. Its actions and 
its words express to the Communist faithful, both at home and 
abroad, the constant need for relentless pressure toward the 
Soviet goals. If Soviet purposes and strategies are Machiavellian, 
they are usually spelled out in clear terms which would have 
horrified Machiavelli. At least the Soviet rulers can always retort 
that if their purposes are not understood abroad, this is not their 
fault. 

At home the new Soviet leaders have shown some unaccustomed 
flexibility in facing up to problems of poor morale and low pro- 
ductivity which arise from an unsatisfactory level of agricultural 
and consumer-goods production—in other words, from a stand- 
ard of living which is still below that of 1913 or 1928. In their 
treatment of the European satellites they operate on an increased 
awareness that the problem of integrating their manpower, minds 
and resources into the Soviet power-system is a longer and harder 
one than they had originally assumed. At home and abroad they 
have recognized the need for periods of partial relaxation of 
the strain. 

In its dealings with Communist China, with its fresh upsurge 
of revolutionary confidence and ambition, the Kremlin is pro- 
viding both indispensable military, industrial and political back- 
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ing and some measure of political guidance to a new and perhaps 
overeager and overconfident leadership. 

As Moscow looks out on the world in 1955, it is both pleased 
with the great position it has achieved in the world and alert 
to the opportunities as well as the risks that lie before it as it 
applies, with some increased flexibility, the prescriptions laid 
down by the basic program of Leninism-Stalinism. 
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Talking It 
Over 


IN THIS DISCUSSION GUIDE YOU WILL FIND discussion topics, reading 
references, and suggestions for visual aids! arranged for eight 
weekly meetings. These can be contracted or expanded according 
to the time at your disposal and the special interests of those 


who are participating in the discussion. 


If you need any help or guidance to set up a discussion group 
or organize the special project suggested at the end of this dis- 
cussion outline, write to Dorothy B. Robins, Special Programs 
Director, Foreign Policy Association, 345 East 46th Street, New 


York 17, New York. 


1 Unless otherwise noted, all films are 16mm., sound, and in black and white. 
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Discussion Questions 


1. How Russia Became the ‘Union of Soviet Socialist Republics’ 


In Eastern Europe and Northern Asia a great empire has be- 
come the center of a powerful Communist state. What have been 
the principal events and forces in the history of modern Russia? 
Why was the Russian Communist revolution successful? What 
was the impact of the Soviet regime on the various social classes 
and nationality groups? 


READING REFERENCES 


Deutscher, Isaac, Stalin: A Political Biography. New York, Oxford University Press, 
1949. 

Florinsky, Michael, History of Russia. New York, Macmillan, 1953. 2 vols. 

Gurian, Waldemar, Bolshevism: An Introduction to Soviet Communism. Notre Dame, 
Ind., University of Notre Dame Press, 1952. 

Maynard, Sir John, Russia in Flux. New York, Macmillan, 1948. 

Mosely, Philip E., “Aspects of Russian Expansion.” American Slavic and East Euro- 
pean Review, Vol. Vil, No. 3 (October 1948), pp. 197-213. 

Mosely, Philip E., “The World Impact of the Russian Revolution,” in A. William 
Loos, ed., Religious Faith and World Culture. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1951, 
pp. 143-156. 

Pares, Sir Bernard, A History of Russia. New York, Knopf, 1953. 

Vernadsky, George, A History of Russia, 4th rev. ed. New Haven, Conn., Yale 
University Press, 1954. 


VISUAL AIDS 


Ten Days That Shook the World. 1928. 102 min. Silent. Brandon Films, 200 West 
57th Street, New York. Rental—apply Brandon Films. Sergei Eisenstein’s his- 
torical re-creation of a turning point in modern history: the Russian revolution 
of 1917, the ideas behind it, and the march of history. The European war, 
the Kerensky regime, and the final ten days after eight months of indecision, 
conflicting plans and ambitions. As cinema technique it is considered one of 
the outstanding motion pictures of all time, and has had great influence on 
film-making everywhere. (The film represents a Soviet view of the period but 
is the only 16mm. film available on the subject. For full film notes write 
to FPA.) 


2. The Politics of Soviet Dictatorship 

The Soviet dictatorship has been operating since 1917 and has 
greatly changed the entire political, economic and socia! struc- 
ture of the country. What are the special features of the Soviet 
dictatorship? How does it control and reshape the people it rules? 
What are the political beliefs and aims of its rulers? What inter- 
nal weaknesses and problems does it face? 
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READING REFERENCES 

Fainsod, Merle, How Russia Is Ruled. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 
1953. 

Kolarz, Walter; Russia and Her Colonies. New York, Praeger, 1952. 

Kulski, W. W., The Soviet Regime: Communism in Practice. Syracuse, N.Y., Syracuse 
University Press, 1954, pp. 131-332, 681-775. 

Moore, Barrington, Jr., Terror and Progress, USSR. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press, 1954. 

Moore, Barrington, Jr., Soviet Politics: The Dilemma of Power. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press, 1950. 

Mosely, Philip E., “How ‘New’ Is the Kremlin’s New Line?” Foreign Affairs, Vol 33, 
No. 3 (April 1955), pp. 376-386. 

Salisbury, Harrison E., American in Russia. New York, Harper, 1955. 


VISUAL AIDS 


George Kennan Discusses Communism. 1954. 43 min. Available through U.S. Army 
Headquarters. Mr. Kennan, former United States Ambassador to Russia, answers 
questions on the effect of Stalin’s death and Beria’s purge; the influence of 
Moscow upon developments in Asia; the nature of Communists and communism; 
facts about the Russian people; and the possibilities of war with Russia. 


3. Russia's Industrialization: Prospects and Problems 

The Soviet Union has become the second strongest industrial 
power. How has this been achieved? What are the strong and 
weak points of Soviet industry? What have been the effects on 
the managerial class? on the workers? Can the Soviet regime 
afford to continue the forced pace of industrialization? 


READING REFERENCES 


Granick, David, Management of the Industrial Firm in the U.S.S.R. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1954. 

Kulski, W. W., cited, pp. 333-546. 

Mosely, Philip E., “Can Moscow Match Us Industrially?” Harvard Business Review 

- (March-April 1955), pp. 101-108. 

Schwartz, Harry, Russia’s Soviet Economy, 2nd ed. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1954. 
Chaps. I-VII, X-XV. 

Schwarz, Solomon M., Labor in the Soviet Union. New York, Praeger, 1952. 

Shimkin, Dimitry B., Minerals—A Key to Soviet Power. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press, 1953. 


VISUAL AIDS 


People of the Soviet Union. 1946. 22 min. McGraw-Hill. Available through state 
university film libraries. (New York University rental, $6.00.) This film, photo- 
graphed by American cameramen, pictures the many racial groups which make 
up the Soviet Union. It required several years of photographic expeditions and 
covered more than 150,000 miles of travel. It begins with the people of Moscow 
and Leningrad, and then in quick succession there follow pictures of Karelians, 
Armenians, Georgians, Tartars, Buryat-Mongolians, Jews, Ukrainians, Uzbeks 
and others. 
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4. The Problems of Collectivized Agriculture 

The Soviet regime draws its supply of food and raw materials 
from a unique system of organizing agriculture and controlling 
the activities and production of the peasants. 

What are the peculiar features of the Soviet collective farms? 
of state farms? How much initiative does the government leave 
to the peasants? What are the weaknesses of the system? Are the 
programs adopted in 1955 likely to strengthen Soviet agriculture? 


READING REFERENCES 


Dinerstein, Herbert, and Goure, Leon, Communism and the Russian Peasant: Moscow 
in Crisis. Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, 1955, pp. 3-144. 
Harris, Chauncy D., “Growing Food by Decree in Russia.” Foreign Affairs, Vol. 33, 


No. 2 (January 1955), pp. 268-281. 
Jasny, Naum, The Socialized Agriculture in the U.S.S.R. Stanford, Cal., Stanford 


University Press, 1949. 
Kulski, W. W., cited, pp. 547-680. 
Schwartz, Harry, cited, Chaps. VIII-IX. 


VISUAL AIDS 


Soviet Union and Its People. 19 min. Available through U.S. Army Headquarters. 
Produced by the U. S. Army. A brief study of the Soviet Union and its people, 
the vastness and variety of the country and the complex temperament of its 
inhabitants. 


5. Soviet Culture: Regimentation and Its Results 

While expanding education tremendously and increasing the 
opportunities to enjoy the theater, literature and music, the Soviet 
regime has also attempted to make all cultural activities serve its 
own purposes. 

To what extent is Soviet literature a reflection of the realities 
or of the propaganda of the regime? Do writers and artists find 
it easy to conform to the changing dictates of the Communist 
party? To what extent are people aware that the content and 
direction of cultural activities are managed for a political purpose? 


READING REFERENCES 


Friedberg, Maurice, “New Editions of Soviet Belles-Lettres: A Study in Politics and 
Palimpsests.” American Slavic and East European Review, Vol. 13, No. 1 
(February 1954), pp. 72-88. 

Kulski, W. W., cited, pp. 9-130. 

Simmons, Ernest J., ed., Through the Glass of Soviet Literature. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1953. 
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Slonim, Marc, Modern Russian Literature, From Chekhov to the Present. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1953. 

Wolfe, Bertram, “Operation Rewrite: The Agony of Soviet Historians.” Foreign 
Affairs, Vol. 31, No. 1 (October 1952), pp. 39-57. 


VISUAL AIDS 


Kremlin’s Problem People, The Ukrainians. 1953. 29 min. McGraw-Hill. Available 
through state university film libraries. Produced by the March of Time for 
television. Two Ukrainian refugees in the United States describe the oppression 
in their homeland and predict their people will rise up against their oppressors. 
Includes a film record of recent events and conditions in this section of Russia, 
indicating a shortage of goods for civilian consumption, high taxes, poor medical 
facilities, and so on. 


6. The Soviet Role in World Politics 


In establishing the Soviet party-state, the leaders of Bolshevism 
maintained that their revolutionary concept was valid not only 
for Russia but for the entire world, and they consider it their 
duty to promote the expansion of communism. 

To what extent have Russia’s traditional power-interests shaped 
actual Soviet policy? To what extent have revolutionary goals 
and methods predominated in Soviet attitudes and actions toward 
the non-Soviet world? 


READING REFERENCES 


Barghoorn, Frederic C., The Soviet Image of the United States: A Study in Dis- 
tortion. New York, Harcourt, 1950. 

Dean, Vera M., The United States and Russia, rev. ed. Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, to be published in 1955. 

Dennett, Raymond V., and Johnson, Joseph E., eds., Negotiating with the Russians. 
Boston, World Peace Foundation, 1951. 

Goldwin, Robert A., and Zetterbaum, Marvin, eds., Readings in Russian Foreign 
Policy. Chicago, American Foundation for Political Education, 1953. 3 vols. 

Gurian, Waldemar, ed., The Soviet Union: Background, Ideology and Reality. Notre 
Dame, Ind., University of Notre Dame Press, 1951. 

Seton-Watson, Hugh E., From Lenin to Malenkov. New York, Praeger, 1953. 


VISUAL AIDS 


Will for Peace. 1951. 33 min. Available through U.S. Army Headquarters. Contrasts 
the postwar activities of the United States with those of Russia. Shows how the 
United States has worked toward peace through the UN, UNRRA, the Marshall 
plan, and so on, while Russia has concentrated its activities upon preparations 
for war. Prepared for use in occupied areas. 


7. Soviet Aims and Policies in Europe 


World War II brought Soviet armies and the Soviet system 
deep into Central Europe. By what means has the Soviet leader- 
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ship reshaped the lives and policies of its satellites in Eastern 
Europe? What are its aims in Germany, and how has it attempted 
to accomplish them? What is the Soviet attitude toward the 
countries of Western Europe? 


READING REFERENCES 


Mosely, Philip E., “The Kremlin’s Foreign Policy Since Stalin.” Foreign Affairs, 
Vol. 32, No. 1 (October 1953), pp. 20-33. 

Schmidt, Dana Adams, Anatomy of a Satellite, Boston, Little, 1952. 

Seton-Watson, Hugh E., The East European Revolution. New York, Praeger, 1951. 

Wolfe, Bertram D., “A New Look at the Soviet ‘New Look.’” Foreign Affairs, 
Vol. 33, No. 2 (January 1955), pp. 184-198. 


VISUAL AIDS 


Russia at War. 1945. 17 min. McGraw-Hill. Available through state university film 
libraries. Produced by March of Time. Presents the U.S.S.R. in terms of its 
war effort against Germany in World War II. Shows Moscow and eastern limits 
of the German invasion, gives an idea of the size of the country, shows Russia 
industrialized for war, women taking men’s places, and how the Germans 
started on the downward path as the Russians counterattacked. 


8. Soviet and Communist Goals in Asia 


The victory of the Communist regime in China in 1949 made a 
radical change in the status of Soviet power. What are Soviet 
Russian and Chinese Communist aims in Japan? in Korea? in 
Southeast Asia? in India? What forces in the native societies favor 
and hinder the spread of the Communist ideology and the Com- 
munist system of power? Will Moscow and Peiping cooperate in 
the visible future? Are Japan and India in danger of falling into 
the Communist orbit? 
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Study Discussion Series 


As a college or community organization project, set up a dis- 
cussion group to study the theoretical basis of democracy, so- 
cialism and communism and the practical application of these 
theories in the world today. The discussion series should be or- 
ganized for a minimum of six to eight sessions and should be 
planned to include visiting resource experts, such as a professor 
of political science for the sessions on theories, and foreign stu- 
dents, businessmen, missionaries, and so on, for the sessions on 
countries where these theories have been put in practice. Films 
may also be used to lead off the discussion meetings on the prac- 
tical application of democracy, socialism and communism. 

Study materials may include basic documents such as the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the Communist Manifesto and the 
writings of such authors as Thomas Jefferson, John Stuart Mill 
and Karl Marx. Democracy in the United States and France, 
socialism in Britain and Sweden, and communism in the Soviet 
Union, China and Yugoslavia may be considered as examples of 
these theories applied in the political, economic, and social 
spheres. 
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The Foreign Policy Association... 


is an impartial, nonprofit, membership organization. It was 
founded in 1918 “to carry on research and educational 
activities to aid in the understanding and constructive de- 
velopment of American foreign policy.” It does not seek to 
promote any one point of view toward international affairs. 
Any views expressed or implied in its publications are those 
of the author and not of the Association. 


The Headline Series... 


gives its readers enough unbiased background information in 
understandable form so they can make up their own minds 
intelligently on the great international questions of the day. 


Membership... 


in this national Association is open to everyone sincerely 
interested in developing a constructive American policy. 
Regular Membership at $6.00 a year includes both the 
Headline Series and the Foreign Policy Bulletin, a com- 
plete report and analysis of current international events. 
A special rate of $3.50 is available to students. For informa- 
tion about the Association’s activities in local communities 
and other special membership privileges, please write . . 


The Foreign Policy Association 
National Office 


345 East 46th Street New York 17, N. Y. 
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The Headline Series 


New Nations of Southeast Asia 110 
South Africa 109 
Yugoslavia Between East and West 108 
i The U.S. and the UN 107 
Our Stake in World Trade 106 
India Since Independence 105 
4 Burma: Land of Golden Pagodas 104 
4 Canada: A Great Small Power 103 
4 The New Japan 102 
4, Problems of East-West Settlement 101 
4; The U.S. and Latin America 100 
7! China and the World 99 
4 The Emergence of Modern Egypt 98 
4 Mexico: Land of Great Experiments 94 
fi How to Make Friends for the U.S. 93 
- Africa: New Crises in the Making 91 
The Story of U.S. Foreign Policy 90 
Israel: Problems of Nation-Building 89 
... and many other titles 
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